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^ If brevity were the soul of poetry, the crown might go
to Voltaire's Candide, which packs into a few pages an incred-
ible wealth of incidents, a swarm of sharply drawn characters,
a savage attack on all the absurdities of mankind, a disenchanted
and courageous philosophy, and wit enough for several years'
supply on Broadway. Personally, we should nominate La
Rochefoucauld's Maxims, in which human experience is dis-
tilled to the highest degree of clarity and bitterness. In com-
parison with such "prose," most "poetry" is loose.

Finally, poetry is identified with a definite technique. This
conception is foremost in the popular mind: a mere typographi-
cal arrangement will suffice to denote "poetry," and a "poet" is
a writer who leaves uneven spaces on the right hand side of a
page. But it exists also on a much higher level j few dare to call
themselves poets, unless they wear some kind of poetic uniform.

In certain literatures, the essentials of poetic technique can
be stated in fairly simple terms: in French, the rules of the
game can be mastered by a child. In English, the situation is
more complex. We have our choice between several systems,
and the rules are both more elaborate and far less rigid than in
French. When our survey extends beyond the confines of our
own language, the variety of poetical devices becomes bewilder-
ing. Some of these we can understand, even though we do not
consider them essential. Thanks to the Bible, we can feel to
some extent the method of Hebrew poetry, based as it is on
parallelism. In extreme cases, it amounts to repetition with
slight changes, and Poe incorporated that device in his epitome
of obvious poetical tricks, Ulalwme. We have retained an ear
for the alliteration of Anglo-Saxon poetry: a kind of inverted
rhyme, in which the initial consonant, and not the final vowel
sound, is the important element. Greatly modified, it reap-
peared in Swinburne with the virulence of a disease. We have
been taught, not without a struggle, to understand quantity as
the foundation of classical meter. Although we consider accent
as the essence of our prosody, we are aware that much of our
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